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of his discussion. As all religion is a cosmology, we must not think 
to analyze religious thought without encountering in our pathway the 
notions which rule logical thought, — notions of time, of space, of 
classification, of force, of causality, and of personality. The author 
shows how these ideas are born in religion and in what social causes 
they result. The sociology of religion thus brings an important 
contribution to the theory of knowledge. 

Irving King. 
State University of Iowa. 

Questions of the Day in Philosophy and Psychology. By Herbert 

Leslie Stewart. New York, Longmans, Green, and Company; 

London, Edward Arnold, 191 2. — pp. ix, 284. 

This volume is composed of nine more or less connected essays 
which were originally delivered, in a less expanded form, as popular 
lectures at the Queen's University of Belfast in the winter of 1910-11. 
The essays are connected by the author's interest in psychology rather 
than by a definitely worked out philosophical theory. Mr. Stewart's 
point of view both in ethics and in theory of knowledge might be 
described, perhaps, as rational intuitionism, but this is nowhere 
described in sufficient detail to make criticism possible. 

The first essay, entitled "The Reform in Psychology," is on a 
subject which has practically ceased to be discussed in America, viz., 
the independence of psychology from metaphysics. Mr. Stewart is 
not attempting logically to define the subject matter and standpoint 
of psychology; he is vindicating merely its right to experiment, to 
correlate psychoses and neuroses, to examine abnormal mental states 
and to compare the human and animal mind, or the child and the 
adult mind, without entering into a metaphysical discussion of the 
soul. He has a lofty enthusiasm for his science and a firm belief in it. 
" It is scarcely too much to say that, so far as the science of education 
and the science of society are really progressive and illuminating 
studies, it is psychology that has given them birth" (p. 2). One can 
only hope that the progress of psychology in Great Britain may not 
dampen this ardor. 

The two essays following deal with the sub-conscious, the first by 
way of exposition and discussion, the second by applying it to the 
explanation of genius. The author adopts the hypothesis in a moder- 
ate form. That is, he accepts the reality of the sub-conscious in 
certain cases; he thinks that it may be found in some normal persons; 
but he rejects the belief in an entire discontinuity of personalities. 
The example of genius which Mr. Stewart mainly discusses is the 
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'lightning calculator' and he accepts Myers's explanation of this 
phenomenon by the sub-conscious, at least in some cases (p. 101). 
The reviewer has a strong feeling that the sub-conscious is a name for 
certain phenomena and not in any sense an explanation; it cannot he 
said that Mr. Stewart's presentation of the question has in any way 
changed this feeling. As concerns the application of the theory, the 
lightning calculator is neither a happy instance of genius, nor a case 
that appears to require an outri explanation. It is in fact rather 
remarkable how easily such cases turn out on analysis to be over- 
developments of quite commonplace powers. 1 

The essays on "The Growth of Public Opinion" and on "Recidi- 
vism" are interesting popular presentations of the subjects but call 
for no particular comment. The essay on "Pragmatism" is a closer 
approach to philosophical theories. Mr. Stewart distinguishes two 
types: a moderate form which holds merely that the usefulness of 
believing a proposition is the test, or one test, of its truth, and a 
radical form which holds that the usefulness of believing it is identical 
with its truth (p. 137). The latter Mr. Stewart identifies in a general 
way with humanism and rejects on the usual ground that it involves 
scepticism; the first he does not indeed accept but he regards it as a 
valuable correction of some errors of Idealism. The value of pragma- 
tism he regards as mainly incidental; for he rejects what he conceives 
to be the principal contention of the pragmatists, viz., "that truth 
is not a purely intellectual ideal and that it is to be recognized by 
other than intellectual tests" (p. 167). A reconciliation of pragma- 
tism and intellectualism, he maintains, is possible; and he holds to an 
ideal of truth which shall be intellectual, though he accepts the 
humanist's criticism of 'pure thought' and rejects the 'coherence 
test.' The reconciliation would be more convincing if Mr. Stewart 
anywhere stated precisely what he conceives the test of truth to be. 
Following Bergson, he asserts his belief in a " non-ratiocinative but still 
intellectual faculty of intuition" (pp. 174 f.), a phrase which, without 
explanations, seems to have all the characteristics of a contradiction 
in terms. Why pragmatism should be regarded as having a special 
predilection for the syllogism (p. 174) is rather puzzling, especially as 
the essence of pragmatism is regarded as the effort to apply a non- 
intellectual test. The truth is that Mr. Stewart seems to have 
involved himself with a pair of vicious alternatives. He is quite right 
in regarding pragmatism as essentially at odds with a theory based 
upon alleged intellectual intuitions, but he is wrong in assuming that 

1 Cf. F. D. Mitchell, " Mathematical Prodigies," American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. XVIII, pp. 61-143. 
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this implies either an identification with syllogistic reasoning or the 
pursuit of a test of truth in feeling and will, i. e., a faculty other than 
intellect. The essential point of pragmatism is not to show that there 
is no such thing as intellect or that what others call intellect ought to be 
called something else. The question is, What is the definition and 
locus of the intellectual? It is not clear that this question is in any 
sense answered by assuming intuitions. 

The last three essays deal with ethics. That on "Pessimism" 
presents candidly and clearly the difficulties that lie in the way of a 
logical refutation of pessimism. The conclusion that Mr. Stewart 
reaches is that "if a man is temperamentally disposed to the con- 
demnation of life there is no logic that can refute him" (p. 224). The 
answer to pessimism, like that to pragmatism, lies in intuitionism; 
there are moral axioms as there are intellectual intuitions. The 
objectivity of the moral order is as much implied by the value judg- 
ment as the rationality of the universe is by intellectual judgments. 
Hence naturalistic ethics is impossible. For Mr. Stewart the objec- 
tivity of the moral order implies theism and immortality. "There is, 
I think, no metaphysical standpoint from which belief in immortality 
ceases to be possible and from which at the same time . . . short 
work is not made of moral distinctions" (p. 250). This conclusion 
rests in Mr. Stewart's case on virtually the same grounds on which 
Paley and the other Theological Utilitarians based it, viz., the con- 
tention that life must be valued separately for each individual and 
that good to society at large is ultimately meaningless (pp. 213 ff.). 
It is but fair to add, however, that Mr. Stewart rejects with some 
warmth a profit and loss interpretation of the future life. All natural- 
istic moralists are convicted at large of an inability to think clearly, — 
witness the truly remarkable argument (p. 243) that Professor Wester- 
marck stultifies himself by preferring truth to falsehood, in spite of his 
knowledge of the low esteem in which some races hold veracity. Only 
this incapacity for clear thinking explains the failure to acknowledge 
moral axioms. 

The volume closes with a thoroughly unsympathetic essay on 
Nietzsche. It is of course easy to understand why Mr. Stewart is 
unsympathetic toward Nietzsche. If morality is at bottom axiomatic, 
a man who is sceptical about generally accepted moral principles must 
be either wicked or insane. Poor Nietzsche was doubtless at times 
the latter, but not everybody will be willing to admit that this is all 
that need be said about him. The truth is that Nietzsche ought to be 
an interesting and instructive study for the axiomatic moralist. For 
he too was an axiomatic moralist of a kind. 1 His thought may be 

1 Cf. Morgenrothe, Vorrede. 
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explained in part as due to a surfeit of Kantian ethics, and as the 
mediaevals sometimes called the Devil the 'ape of God,' so Nietzsche 
might be called the ape of Kant. Just what will the axiomatic 
moralist do with one who doubts the axiom that every human being 
is an end in himself but who finds it axiomatic that individuality 
must be developed in the highest measure? As between axioms who 
casts the deciding vote? 

As popular lectures these essays are often extremely good, for they 
present difficult subjects with admirable simplicity and they are 
both clearly and attractively written. They are not equally valuable 
'to those versed in the technicalities of philosophical discussion,' as 
Mr. Stewart seems to regard them. This effort to do two things at 
once is a serious defect. As a matter of fact the bulk of the volume is 
taken up with exposition which the specialist does not need, and the 
parts in which a moot question is supposed to be solved are so com- 
pressed that the solutions are scarcely more than intimated. The 
discussion stops when the really fundamental question is reached. 
Thus the reconciliation between pragmatism and intellectualism re- 
ceives about eight pages after the author has used over thirty to 
explain what the terms mean. On the other hand, the feeling that he 
is writing for specialists sometimes betrays Mr. Stewart into a lack 
of caution that is hardly proper to a popular book. There is not^ 
always a clear line between Mr. Stewart's opinion and a generally 
accepted conclusion, as for example when he says the Society for 
Psychical Research "has established telepathy as a principle of 
explanation" (p. 17). It is no doubt a possible explanation, but Mr. 
Stewart ought not to suggest to the general reader that it is certainly 
the true explanation, even though he personally may believe that it is. 

George H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



